WHO   LEADS   LABOUR?

pose of his body came near to impairing, gazing
through his monocle at the loud-voiced young lecturer
who was pleading for wider commitments. Austen
was disagreeing with the thesis but recognizing the
man of parts.
Very little feeling ever informs his speeches, save
the emotions of contempt and indignation. And they
seem to be slipped on and off as opportunely as the
clothes of the speaker. He is a genuine scholar and
has a rich command of fine language. His invective
is first-class in matter but school-masterish and
shrewish in tone. If he begins making an obvious
effort to avoid the faults of which candid friends must
have made him fully aware his voice drones on with
a loud and metallic monotony. Sometimes he empha-
sizes his shouts by bringing his palm down explosively
upon the despatch-box. But where he intends to be
impressive he succeeds in provoking mirth. All laugh,
his adversaries and supporters alike; the elaborate
show of wrath is too funny to admire or applaud. At
question time he stands up like a dominie determined
to shrivel a pack of naughty children. Some care-
fully constructed bomb is furiously detonated. It
arouses some enthusiasm behind him but much more
derision in front. Here, says the House of Commons
to its collective self, is a schoolmaster whom we can
rag without any Tear of painful retribution.
This unfortunate deportment has been accentuated
by his career. He has been a lecturer at the London
School of Economics, where his discourses were meaty
but dogmatic. No liberties could be taken with him,
the dominant response that he would excite being a
sense of awe. If a pupil thought of daring to defy
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